The  Crowd in  Peace and War

born in enthusiasm, a new enthusiasm for London. Its
members were ready for all manner of hard work and self-
sacrifice, but they had to find out what they could do,
how they could co-operate, how oppose what seemed to
them wrong principles; they had to discover what each
one was good for and how his capacity and eagerness
could be harnessed and made available for the common
purpose. Nowadays the London County Council has
no such problems. Its rules are formulated and have
received many precise interpretations to meet particular
and unforseen situations. Its parties are organised. Its
Committees have the area exactly defined within which
each works. It has begun to accumulate traditions
and prejudices. It has built up a body of permanent
officials trained in its service. It possesses a definite spirit
and is well launched on what will probably be a long career.
It still possesses much of the enthusiasm and ambition
of youth, but it already grasps at the splendours which
every long-lived crowd likes to obtain at the expense of
the individuals who generate it. There is no reason why
a public body should be splendidly housed. There is no
reason why it should work in a palace. A row of ordinary
houses would do for its offices and any shaped hall for its
general assembly. But it has the power to house itself as
it pleases at the public expense; it imposes upon the public
by pretending that the public's glory lies in the splendour
of its representatives' accommodation; and it votes itself
a palace beside the Thames in open and shameless rivalry
with the Houses of Parliament. Such is the way of rep-
resentative crowds which are not controlled by the veto
of wise individuals.